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LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOURS. 

It ought to be observed, that we are not required to | 
love our neighbour more than ourselves—some degree | 
of seif-love is necessary and justifiable. The love, | 
therefore, which we are called to exercise, isnotto be 
in such a sense disinterested as to require us to abandon 


all considerations of our own happiness. We are com- 


mitted, if I may so speak, ia charge to ourselves—we | 
Our ac- 


tions will more affect ourselves than they possibly can 


are made the guardians of our own happiness. 


all other beings ofthe human race; and the general 
good of all is most effectually promoted by each indi- 
vidual paying a just, but, remember, not an exclusive 
regard, to himself. ; 

The nature of selfishness may be sometimes misun- 
derstood. It does not consist in having a proper regard 
to ourselves ; but in having no regard to any one but 
ourselves. We may therefore, most clearly exhort men 
at the same time to a prudent concern for their own 
happiness, in petfect constancy with our exhortations 
that they should have a sincere and affectionate regard 
for the happiness of others. 

The benevolent man is one who delights in the con- 
templation of happiness, and feels it his duty to produce 
the highest possible degree of it among mankind—he 
escapes from all feelings of self-love. He considers 
himself a part of one great family—he takes as real an 
interest in the joys and sorrows, the interest and pur- 
suits, the hopes and fears, of his neighbour, as in his 
own. Itis the wish nearest his heart.to make himselt 
and those around him, and as far as his influence ex- 
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ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 


From the writings of Rev. Dr. Joshua Bradley, formerly 
of Albany. 
During the reign of Solomon, especially, as well as 


before and afterwards, a very intimate connection exis- | 
Moses was | 


ted between the Jews and the Egyptiags. 
born in Eeypt and educated in Pharaoh's court, until 
he was forty years old, and was learned ini i the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words, and in 
deeds.. Solomon married Pharaol’s daughrer, and 
brought her into the city of David. This affinity with 
the king of Egypt, inclined many of his nobility to vis- 
it Jerusalem, and commercial arrangements were made, 
and carried on amicably between those nations. From 
this reciprocal connection, we are inclined to infer that 
Masonry was introduced amoung the Egyptians. Be this 
however, as it may, we are informed.by several auihen- 
tic historians, that Masoury did flourish in Egypt soon 
after this period. By this mysterious art existing in our 
priaciples, and smiled upon by the Father of lights, an- 
cient Egypt subsisted, covered with glory, during a pe- 
riod of fiiteen or sixteen ages. They extended our 
system ot benevolence so tar, that he who relused to 
relieve the wretched, when be had itin his pewer to 
assisthim, was himself punished with death. They 
regarded justice so impartially, that the king obliged 
the judges to take an oath, that they would never do 
any thing against their own consciences, though they, 
the kings themselves, should command them. ‘They 
would not confer upon s bed prince the honours of a 
funeral. ‘they beld a session upon every noted Egyp- 
tian who died, for the direct purpose of inquiring, how 
he had spent his life, so that all the respect due to his 
memory might be paid. They entertain such just ideas 
of the vanity of life, as to consider their houses as inns, 
in which they lodge as it were only fora night They 
were so laborious, that even their amusements were 
adapted to strengthen the body and improve the mind : 
They prohibited the borrowing of money, except on 
condition of pledging adeposite so important, thata 
man who deterred the redemption of it, was looked 





tends, the who's human race, enlightened and happy. 
The miser, never felt the cheering influence of friend 
ship,his gold may command attentions,and even procure 
the outward show of respect—but he can never receive 
the homage of an unbought smile ; or the warm tribute 
of a truly grateful heart. Wealth is too poor to pur- 
chase love—and power is not strong enough to enchain 
affection. The eye may fall abashed in the presence 
of grandeur—the lips may chant the praise of affluence ; 
the knee may bend in homage before the splendour of 
authority—but the heart is above all bribe, and will 


give its affections to goodness alene. The se/fish man is 


therefore shut out from all that gives grace and value to 


life, all that makes life a blessing—for what is extreme 
worth to him who has no man’s confidence, no man’s 
sympa®y, oman's, love. 

We must learn to be kindly affectioned towards our 
fellow men, to be sincerely interested in their happi- 
ness, to forbear with«them, to forgive their foibles, to 
forget their injuries,t@ bear their berdens of sorrow 
and infirmity. It is delightful to contemplate, and as 


far as in our power TI increase the happiness of others. | 





Fyves.—Dr FraukiAu observed, * The eyes of other | 


peo) le wre the eyes (hat ruinus. If all but myself were 
bli: d, | should wanf neither fine clothes, fine houses, 
nor fine furniture.” 


upon with horror. 


| Itis well knowg, that the Egyptian priests have uni- 


| formly been considered by ancient historians, as pos- 
| sessing many valuable secrets, and as being the greatest 

proficients in the arts and sciences of their times.— 
| Whether they actually possessed the Masonic secrets, 
| or not, we cannot absolutely determine : but we have 
strong circumstantial reasons to believe they did It 
| was here that Pythagoras was initiated into their mys- 
teries, and instructed in their art. [t was bere, that 
sculpture and architecture, and all the sciences of tife 
times were so greatly perfected. And here it has been 
thought by some of the most curious observers of anti 
| quity, that Masonry has been held in high estimation. 
| Several Egyptian obelisks still remain, some o 
which were in the reign of Augustus, conveyed to 
Rome. On these obelisks are curiously engraved many 
hierogly phical and Masonic emblems 

Egyp!, by ancient philosophers, was considered as 

the seat of science. Hence we find, that Homer, Ly- 
curgus, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Thales, and many 
others of the ancient poets, statesmen and phiioso- 
phers, frequently visited Egypt, where many of them 
were, by the Egyptian priests, initiated into their mys- 
teries Cecrops, an Egyptian, was the original founder 
of Athens. Hence, a correspondence would necessa- 
rily continue for a considerable time, between those 
countries. And if this correspondence did not afford a 
suitable medium for the transfer of those mysteries, yet 
those philosophers, who were in the habit of visiting 
| Egypt, would, of course, carry back to their native 
| country whatever they deemed valuable ft their own 
} citizens. , > 


. 


| 
} 
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| Many incidertal circumstances, however, occur in 
the history of the Grecian States, which strongly fa- 
vour the dea of the existence of Mascury among that 
people. From the many which might be mentioned, 
jtwo only can be admitted into this work. At the time 
| when the plague proved so mortal in the city of Athens, 
Hippocrates, a native of the island of Coss, being emt 
nent as a plysicinn, was invited to Athens. He im- 
mediately obeyed, am proved abundantly serviceable 
| in that pestilent al disorder Such was the gratitude of 
lithe Athenians, that tt was decreed he should be initia- 
ltedinto the most exalted mysteries of their nation. Ip 
turning over the historic page of Persia, every Mason 
will behold many of his principles cordially received 
and cherished, by the first characters who shed a lustre 
through every department of governmeut in those dis- 
tantrealms. It was here that the children of the roy- 
al family were, at fourteen years of age, put under the 
tuftion of four of the wisest end most virtoous states- 
men. The first taught them the worsbip of the gods ; 
the second trained them up to speak truth and practice 
equity; the third habituated them to subdue volapta- 
ousness, to enjoy real liberty, to be always princes, and 
always masters of themselves aed their own passions; 
the fourth inspired them with courage, and by teaching 
them how to command themselves, taught them bow 
to maintain dominion over others. It was here, that 
falsehood was considered by every elfag of people, in 
the most horrid light, as a vice the am st and most 
disgraceful. Ut was here that they showed a noble gen- 
erosity, conferring favours on the nations they conquer- 
ed, and leaving them to enjoy all the ensigns of their 
former grandeur. 


j 








| Homr—bowever mean—my birth place, seat of my 

fathers—the old fire side—it matters not where—if on 

Afric’s burning sands, Arab deserts, in the Caffree’s hut, 

‘or the Indian cabin. That place is home where I drew 

my infant breath--where lie the bones of my fathers— 
where my mother chid, and where, for youthful tricks, 
my father chastised me—that place is home—I will not 
In climes distant, if oceans roll between—if 
jthe thundering cannon roars, and death points bis 
| dart at me, I think of it. If I forget it, let my friends 
| forget me. 


forget it. 


Friexpsnip —The noblest part of a friend, said old 
Feliham, is an honest boldness in the notifying of er- 
rors. He that tells me of a fault, aiming at my good, I 
must think him wise and faithful—wise in spying that 
| which I see not: faithful in a plain admonishwent, not 
tainted with flattery. 








The character ofan author is generally more or less 
displayed in his writings. 





It is natural in a man to rec- 
|ommend those features of character, and principles of 


| conduct, which he bimself approves; to seek to paint 
ithem in their noblest forms, and in the liveliest col- 
ours ; and thus endeavourto gain his reader’s admira- 
jtion of that which has already gained his own, We 
can, according|y, generally pronounce with considera- 
ble accuracy upon the principles and character of a 
writer from the perusal of his works. 








There is no end of books. Our libraries are furnished 
for sight and ostentation, rather than use ; the very in- 
dexes are notto he read overin an age: and in this 
multitude how great a part of them are either danger- 
ous, or not worth the reading ! Afew books well cho- 
sen, and well made use of, will be more profitable, than 
a confused Alexandrian or Calledrian library. 
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ROLBNCUSIO. 

Tenacity or Iron As appLicaBLe To Cuan Bridges. 
The following results have been deduced from experi- 
ments made in Russia, and detailed by M. Lamb, ina 
letter from Petersburgh, 4un des minar,x 311. In the 
apparatus contrived for the purpose the power was ap- 
plied by a hydraulic press. 

The best iron tried, supported 26 tons per square inch, 
without being torn asunder. The bars began to length- 
ea sensibly when two thivds of this power had been ap- 
plied, and the elongation appeared to increase in a ge- 





emetrical ratio with arithmetical increments of power. 
‘The worst iron tried gaye way undere tension of 14 
tons to the square ivch of section, and did not length- 
en sensibly before rupture. By forging four bars of iron 
of medium quality together, an iron was obtained 
which did not begin to lengthen uutil 18 tons had been 
applied, and supported a weight of 14 tons without 
breaking. 

Taking these results as sufficient data, it was decided 
by the committee appointed for the purpose, that the 
thickness of chains in a suspension bridge should be 
calculated so that the maximum weight to be borne 
should not exceed 8 tons per square inch of section- 
al surface, and that, before being used, they should be 
subjected to a tension of 16 tons per square inch, and 
bear it without anv sensible elongation. 





Stream BuatTs.—A Sieam-Buat calculated particular- 
ly for shoal water and for an express boat, has been pa- 
tented to Mr. B. Phillips of N. York. Her form is near- 
ly similar to common steam-boats, with a white cedar 
framed bottom, and internal copper fastening, so con- 
structed as to be of only half the weight of a boat built 
en the usual plan, and calculated to draw not more 
than ten inches water, which will give her very little 
resistance, and consequently be susceptible of being 
propelled by the same engine that propels any other 
boat of the same size, with an increase of her velocity , 
and her lightness of body gives her vast advantage in 
navigating shoal waters. It is thought such a boat 
might be propelled at the rate of 15 to 19 mitesa hour, 
and carry twenty passengers. 





FirE-PKoor woov.—A composition has been discov- 
ered by Dr. Fuchs, member of the Academy of Science 
at Munich, whereby wood is rendered incombustible.— 
The composition is made of granulated earth, which 
bas been previously well washed in a solution of caus- 
tie alkali, and cleared from every heterogeaeous mat- 
ter; this mixture, which is not decomposed by either 
fire or water, being spreadon the wood, formsa kind of 
vitreous coat, which is also proof against each of these 
opposing elements. The building committee of the roy- 
al theatre, in that city, has made two public experi- 
ments on small buildings, six or eight feet long, and of a 
proportionate height ; one covered with the composi- 
tion, the other left as usual; the fire was kindled in 
each, equaily. That not covered with the composition 
was quickly consumed, the other remained perfect and 
entire. The cust of this process is trifling, being only 
about 20d. per one hundred square feet. The theatre 
has been submitted to the process, containing nearly 
four hundred thousand square feet. The late Earl Stan- 
hope made some very successful experiments of the 
kind : he coated a building with a mixture of sand and 
tue, which proved completely fire proof. 


ON THE HONING AND STROPPING OF A RAZOR. 


Let the hone be seldom and but sparingly resorted 
to; and never, urless by frequent and repeated strop- 
ping, the edge of the razor ts entirely destroyed: use 
the best pale oil,and be careful to preserve the hone 
clean and free trom dust. Previously to the operation 
of shaving, it will be found of service, particularly to 
| those who bave a strong beard, and a tender skin, to 

wash the face well with soap and water; and the more 

lime is spent in lathering and moistening ihe beard, the 
easier will the process of shaving become. Dip the 
razor in hot water before appl,ing it to the fave ; use 
the blade nearly fat, always taking care to give it a cul- 
ling instead of a scraping direction. Strop the razor 
immediately after using it for the purpose of effectually 
removing any moisture that may remain upon the edge ; 
aud be careful not to employ a common strop, as the 
comp. sitiun with which they are covered, is mvariably 
of a very inferior quality, and injurious to a razor.— 
The strop should always be of the best manufacture, 
aud when the composition is worn off, it will be found 
particularly useful to rub it over lightly with a little 
clean tallow, and then put upon it the top part of the 
snuff ofa candle, which being a fine powder, will admr- 
rably supply the place of the best composition ever 
used for the purpose. Another excellent mode of ren- 
uvating a razor strop, is by rubbing it well with pewter, 
and impreguating the leather with the finest metalic 
particles. 

In closing these observations, I cannot omi: to protest 
against the elastic cushion slrop, which, from easily 
yielding to the pressure of the razor, removes the fine, 
keen, flat edge produced by the hone, and substitutes 
an injurious roundness 0 its place. A flat strop, not 
too much burthened with leather, is best adapted to 
continue the form which the edge receives in honing ; 
to admit of any other, is to subvert in practice the 
principles on which a good cutting-edge is formed. 


| 








BLOC RAP 

Rev. Jakep Exviot, was the son of the Kev. Joseph 
Elliot, of Guilford, Con. and grandson of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Elliot, of Roxbury, Mass., the celebrated Indian 
apostle. He was born Nov. 7 1685, and died April 22, 
1763. He was one of the earliest students of Yale Col- 
lege, and received his bachelor’s degree in 1706.— 
From 1730 to 1762 he wasone of the Corporation of 
tbat Iustitution ; aud from 1709to his death was the 
minister to the first ecclesinstical societyof Killingworth, 
Conn. Dr. Elliot was unquestionably the first physi- 
cian ofhis day in Connecticut, and in a sense, may be 
considered as the father of medicine in that State. He 
was the first botanist of his time, and was equally dis- 
tinguished as a scientific and practical agriculturist. He 
introduced the while mulberry into Connecticut, and 
with its silk worm, and published a treatise upon the 
subject. He was also a mineralogist, and in 1761 re- 
ceived from a society in London a gold medal, as a 
premium for his discovery of « process of extracting 
iron from black sand. He was the personal friend and 
correspondent of Bishop Berkely and Dr. Franklin, and 
of several other philosophical characters both in Europe 
and America. He was however, in his life time, more 
known by the public as a physician, and was very em- 
inent for his judgement and skill in the management of 
chronic complaints. In these, he appears to have been 
more extensively consulted, than any other physician 
in New England, frequently visiting every county of 
Connecticut, and being often called to Boston and 
Newport. He wasa good linguist, and from the libra- 
ries left by bim and his contemporaries, it is evident, 
that he was ia the habit of reading and studying Hippo- 
crates, Celsus, Galen, Areteus, &c. in the originals. 
Some very humorous anecdotes are still related, which 
serve to show, that he managed melancholics and mani- 











ace wilh grew’ ingenuity and success. ? 
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All of Dr. Elliot’s science and philosophy were of 
the practical kind, and adapted to the improvement of 
his infant country. He published “ Agricultural Ey 
says,” and devised various plans for draining swamps in 
the interior, and also for reclaiming marshes from the 
sea. He was one of the most industrions and methudi. 
cal men, and was peculiarly careful, that whatever he 
undertook, should be executed well. It is difficult to 
conceive how one could be successful in such a variety 
of pursuits, as those in which he was engaged : for, he 
seldom if ever failed in any important undertaking, 
He possessed a very large estate in laud, which consis. 
ted of farms in different sections of the state, or rather 
colony. These were generally better cultivated, and 
furnished more profits, than those of bis neighbours. 
Amidst all his avocations, be was distinguished for bis 
piety and talents as a clergyman. He published seve- 
ral sermons, and so conscientious was he in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a minister, that he always so 
contrived his journies, as to be, if possible, with his peo- 
ple every Sunday, and for forty successive years in the 
course of bis ministry, he did not miss preaching either 
at home or abroad, every Lord’s day. Dr. Elliot resi- 
ded on the main road from New-York to Boston, and 
was always visited by Dr. Franklin, when he was jour- 
neying to his native town, as well as most of the litera- 
ry and religious characters of his day, who always met 
with a very affectionate reception in this hospitable 
mansion. He was distinguished for bis charities, and 
many of his medical services were performed gratuit- 
ously. It is mentioned of him, that though an ardent 
friend of his country, anda great patron of improve- 
ments, and thougk as a clergyman, a philosopher, a 
physician, and a trustee ot Yale College, his influenee 
with the public was very great, and bis opinions and ad- 
vice much estoemed and sought after, yethe always 
avoided interfering, 0 taking an active partin any of 
the purely political struggles of his day. 

Such men as Extrot are not only bigbly useful and 
honourable to the age they live in, but are a blessing to 
future generations. They give a spring to the human 
intellect, and excite a spirit of inquiry, experiment and 
observation, and thus diffuse a light among their co- 
temporaries, which bas an influence upon remote pos- 
terity.— Boston Med. intel. 
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UUSORLL ANDOU. 
THE PETTY-AUGER BONNET. 

We remeinber once hearing a thin-faced, vinegar 
visaged ,60 year old sort of a bachelor exclaim,at finish- 
ing a tirade against the fairest part of the creation, that 
the outside of a lady’s head exhausted all the furniture 
inside in devising bonnets, feathers, buttons, daisies 
and love locks fur the promenade. We did not believe 
him and the appearance of Broadway convinces us 
that if the fair sex really set the invention at work, 
they would devise something tastier than the new pet- 
ty auger bonnet that has come into vogue the present 
month. The nodding leghorn is now completfy ban- 
ished from the promenade. Syptoms of this were 
appearing more than a year ago, 4nd we may say that 
towards the close of last samme” they were totelly ex- 
iled from among us. From thattime until the present 
month the head dress of the fair ¥4s in a state of great 
doubt and uncertainty —Feathe’S were elevated one 
day aod doused the next. The cOttage bonnet appear- 
ed on a Monday but before Wec"@sday was cast aside 
with disdain. Veils were flung «® and off—bachelor’s 
buttons succeed daisies—and mo’S roses ousted bache- 
lors’s buttons, until the fashionabe Milliners put their 
heads together, and made a buge!Mportation of a dash- 
ing dol! trom the purlieus of the Palais Royale, who 
had on her head the present bonn 4, which wise mea 
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call the petty augerform. Abouta fortnight ago, one 
sunshiny day, a tew of these pelly augers made their 
appearance in conjunction with the shoulder of _— 
sleeves, but yesterday they came out as thick as black | 
berries in the month of August. How long the petly 
auger shape may last is very uncertain, but they appear 
to have made a prodigious spread in the course of the 
present month. Some are blue, others pink, a few 
brown, and some ot them black. With rouna, tull fe- 
male faces they agree very well, but a fiae forehead is 
sometimes bid if they are pulled. too far forward. The 
pink and the sky blue are the prevailing colours, and a 
few roses are all that are stuck into the front.—Snovw- 
den’s Advocate. 





The conversation of artists, when it has reference to 
their profession is usually patched w ith phrases pecul- 
jar to themselves, and which may not taproperly be 
called their slang.of art. This jargon, © hen heard by 
persons unacquainted with its application, ts apt to 
lead to awkward mistakes. A laughable instance of the 


- kind occurred lately. A party of artisis were travel- 


ling in a stage coach, in which beside themselves, a se- 
date venera’ le lady was the only passenger. The con- 
versaticn of the artists ran on something as follows :— 
“ How playful those clouds are! that group to the left 
is sweetly composed, though perhaps a little too solid 
and rocky for the others. [ have seen nothing ot 
s’s lately. think heis clever. He makes all 
his flesh tuo chalky. You must allow, however, that he 
is.very successful with the ladies.” The old lady be- 
gan to exhibit symptoms of uneasiness, and at the close 
of each observation, cast an anxious and ingniring look 
at the speaker. Her companions, however unconscious 
of the alarm they were exciting (for she entertained 
doubts as to their sanctity,) went on in the same style 
She heard them, to her increasing dismay, talk of a 
farm house coming out from the neighbouring trees, 
and of a gentleman’s grounds wanting repose. At 
length they approached an old village ci.urch. A great 
many observations were made about the keeping, &e 
of the scene, which the old lady bore with tolerable 
magnanimity ; but at last one of the party exclaimed, 
in a kind of enthusiasm, “See how well the wo- 
man inthe r.dcloak carries off the tower.” This was 
too much. ‘The lady screamed to the coachman to 
stop, paid him his fare, although advanced only half 
way on her journey, and expressed her thankfulness 
for baving escaped alive from such madmen. 








Apam’s Fatt.—The late Rev. Dr. Johnson of North 
Leith lived much in the esteem of his congregstion, 
and was particular regarded by that portion of it con- 
sisting of the families of Newhaven fishermen. Dr. 
Johnson was strict asa catechist ; and on one of these 
occasions asked a fish-wife, veleped Janet Flncker, 
‘ Janet, can you tell me how Adam fell ?” Jenny fell 
a laughing, «nd answered, “ Oh ! my bonnie dear Doe- 
tor, you’er no serious?” “ Very serious indeed,” re- 
plied the Doctor. Janet, whose husband’: name hap- 
pened to be Adam, then said, “ Well, well, since you 
will ha’it, Doctor, you see, Adam just gaed o’er the 

ate the tither night to Lucky Liston’s for balf-a-mutch- 
Fin o’ whisky ; when an oar lying on the road tonk his 
foot ; ve’r Adam fell, and bark his leg, and that’s the 
haill truth o’ the matter.’—Edinburgh Times. 





From the Philadelphia Democratic Press. 
THE LATE QUEEN’S JEWELS. 

As some of our readers may be pleased to see how 
richly some members of the sex are attired in the old 
world, we present them with a copy of the bill ofa 
London jeweller, fora single purchase of the present 
“LittZ, when Prince of Wales, sor the use of his bride: 
the late unhappy Queen. 

1794. His royal highness the Prince of Wales, 


November. Bought of Nathaniel Jeffries. 
A pair of superb brilliant ear rings £8000 
A necklace and full with five large drops 15,000 
A corouet in brilliahts 2,200 
A wreath of oak for a bandeau 1,100 
Coronet, with rose, thistle and feathers 8,000 


A pair of pearl bracelets with brilliant locks 15,000 
A large locket circle of brilliants 500 





A superb br Hiant stomacher 8,000 
A setting for a picture, with very large eor- 
onet and ornaments 4,600 





A large pearl neckiace and fall, and four 





large pearl drops 1,300 

A rouge box with brilliants and cypher, and 
coronet 400 

A pair of bracelets, bought by your royal 
highness’ desire of Desymons 735 
A rich and brilliant watch and chain, &e. 2,950 

Anenamelled opera glass, with circles of 
large brilliants 560 
£54,685 


Equal to $242,320. 

fole —The above sum was reduced by a verdict of 

the jury empannelled to assess the value, to 50.997/ lus 
[equal to $222,654] which sum was paid for them. 








Burning of Hindoo Widows.—The late Calcufta pa- 
pers contain accounts of numerous Sutlees or Sacrifices 
Where widows bura themselves with the bodies of their 
deceased husbands. A dreadiul instance occurred at 
Cuttack. The widow of a Brahmin, aged about 34, 
burned herself, in spite of argument and entreaty, as well 
as the c Ter of a pension of four rnpees for life. Anoth- 
er tov place at Poree. The victim was also a Brah- 
man’s widow, about the same age ; and her son, aged 
16, set fire to the pile. Arguments and offers otf mon- 
ey were in this case unsuccessful. A third instance 
was one of Unoomirta, where the widow does not burn 
the body of er deceased husband, but with the wood- 
en shoes and stick belonging to him. The husband 
had been attached to the Court of Jeypour. The public 
officers endeavoured to prevent the act, but the deluded 
woman petitioned the Court, and was at length suffered 
to burn. She was aboutseventeen. A fourth instance 
occurred at Stantipore, where a Brahmin’s three wives, 
one at the age of 37, another of 21, and the third 15, 
were suffered to burn, before the permission of the Ma- 
gistrates had arrived. A fifth took place at Chitapore : 
the widow was 69. A sixth occurred at Serampore ; 
the widow was 70, and possessing property—wber son 
gppeared in high spirits at the pile! 








A PERSUASIVE TEXT. 


When the Duke of Ormond, whose family name was 
Butler, went over as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
vessel was driven by distress of weather into the Isle of 
Man, where his grace was hospitably entertained by the 
curete of the place, named Joseph. The pleasaniness 
of his landlord, induced the Duke ta enquire into his 
circumstances, and finding they were but scanty, he 
promised to provide for hins as soon as fie should be 
settled in the Viceroyship. Joseph waited many 
months in hopes of hearing from his patron, but being 
disappointed, resolved to go overto Dublin to remind 
him of his promise.—Despuiring of gaining access to the 
Duke, he waited upon Dean swifi, aud asked his per- 
inission to preach at the Cathedral the next Sunday.— 
The Dean delighted with his conversation, gave bis 
consent. The Lord Lieutenant with his Court were all 
at church, and sat opposite to the pulpit. None of them 
had any recollection of Joseph, till after naming bis text, 
which was in Genesis X. 23, “Yet did not the chief 
Butler remember Joseph, but forgot him.” He made so 
pointed an allusion to the Duke, and his entertainment, 
in the Isle of Man, that his features were recognized, 
and when the sermon was done, he was invited to the 
Castle, and a good living provided for him. 








SMELLING AND TASTING. 


If a person be hood winked effectually, be will, with 
difficulty, if at all, recognize the difference between 
rum, gin and brandy ; but if, besides having his eyes 
yound up, the vostrils are closed by the pressure of the 
fingers, all distinction in flavour between these very dis- 
similar spirits will be confounded. To exhibit this phe- 
nomenon in a more @ffectual manner, the three glasses 
of spirits ought to be presented successively to the per- 
son upon whom the exp "iment is to be made, who 
ought to sip of each befo © he is called upon to decide 
upon them singly ; then ¢¥ him to the proof by giving 
him the glasses over again: apd he will be found so en- 
tire!y at fault, that ifhe m Ke the experiment a dozen 
time», he will, in all probability, not pronounce correct- 
ly above three or four times, 494 that will be purely 


accidental. * he a oid}. 





A Tellurian, which is described as a very ingenious 
and splendid machine, has recently been made by a 
Mr. Keill, of Baltimore, by which every phenomena of 
the motion of our planet and its eatellite is produced 
witb such correctness, and so explained by scales, that 
the results of thousands of figures and hours of labor, 
are seen by the turning of a crank. Mr. K. is nota 
man of Jearning or scierce, but voung and ingenious, 
and has made and invented most of the tools used in 
the construction of his Tellurian, some of which are 
said to be scarcely less useful and important than the 
Tellurian itself—Salem Gazette. 





Common Schools in the State of New York.—From the 
annual report of the superintendent of common schools 
the Albany Daily Advertiser gathers the following facts 
Which are interesting to all as connected with a subject 
of vital importance to the welfare of the state. 

Ut the 714 towns and wards in the state, 700 have 
made returns. 

During the year past 426,350 children have been 
laught, on an average of 8 months. 

There are 7773 school districts, of which 7117 have 
made returns. 

The sum of $182,790 00 has been apportioned among 
the districts. 

There has beer an increase of 181 districts during the 
year. 

There has been an increase of children taught of 
22,410 in the year. 

In the year 1816, there were but 140,105 children 
taught in schools where the public money was applied. 

The amount of the school fund is $1,319,886 46. 





AN EXTENSIVE SAvING.—A spice merchant of Con- 
stantinople, carrying a piece of fine cloth to a tailor, 
desired to have a cloak and tunic made of it, aud inqui- 
red if there was enough. ‘Ihe artist having measured 
‘he stuff, declared it sufficient ; and then requested to 
know what had been the cost ofit? *‘ Five sequins,” 
replied the customer, “ was the price; and, consider- 
ing the quality, that is not dear.” The tailor paused 
fora moment, “ | am a beginfer in trade,” said he to 
the spice dealer, “ and money is an object to-me—give 
me two sequins, and! will show you how you may 
save three in this affair” ‘I agree,” returned the oth- 
er ; and the two sequins were produced and paid. “ It 
1s well!” said the man of the needle, “I am a person 
of my word. This cloth has cost five sequins, and I 
have promised to save you three. Take it then te 
some other tailor, and Allah direct you to one of more 
experience ; for I have never made such a dress as 
that you want ; and if I attempt it, it will be spoiled.” 





Superiority in virtue is the most unpardonable 
prove cation that can be given to a base mind. Inno- 
cence is too amiable to be beheld without hatred ; and 
it isa secret acknowledgment of merit which the wick- 
ed are betrayed into, when they pursue good men with 
violence. This behaviour visibly proceeds from a con- 
sciousness in them, that other people’s virtue upbraids 
their own wani of it. 





It is observed, that education is generally the worse 
in proportion to the wealth and grandeur of the par- 
ents. Many are apt to think, that to dance, ferce, speak 
French, and know how to behave among great persons 
comprehends the whole duty of a gentleman; which 
opinion is enough to destroy all the seed of knowledge, 
honor, wisdom, and virtue among us. 





It is great imprudence to determine children to ary 
partivolar business, before their temper and inclinations 
are wellknown. Every one, says Horace, is best iv 
his own profession ; that which fits us best, is best ; 
nor is any thing more filting, than that every one 
should consider his own genius and capacity, and act 
accordingly. 





Xenophon commended the Persians for the prudent 


education of their children, who would not admit them’ ~ 


to effeminate their minds with amorous stories and idle 
romances, being sufficiently convinced of the danger of 
adding weight to the bias of corrupt eature. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDILRe 
It was inthe fall of IS12. that I procured a comtmis- 


sion aud entered the armies of my country. Unaecus- 


tumedas yet toa military life, and little conversant | 


with the duties of a soldier, Iwas not untrequently the 
subject of laughter to my more fortunate and better in- 
formed comrades. 

To have one’s ignorance made the butt of merri- 
ment, is ever perplexing—it is peculiarly so to the 
soldier. Thad as good regimentals and equipments as 
any in the regiment, but still, Etelt awkw ard and fool- 
ish on the parade ; the officers saw it, the rough aud 
almost undisciplined soldier kuew it, and at times I felt 
my patriotism and military ardoar cooling, hen Tsaw 
the scoundrels smiling as} tremblingly gave the word 
of command. 

My superiors, by way of encouragement, would 
sometimes tell me to take courage, bat this only in- 
creased wy diffidence. There was however, a young 
officer of the same regiment, who kindly condescended 
to become my instructor, and under whose tuition 1 
was soon able to make myself proficient in the requi- 
site qualifications. 

Lieutenant Allen, although reserved and secluded in 
his manners, was one of the most accomplished ofli- 
cersin the regiment. He had not then numbered twen- 
fy-three years, but notwithstanding his age, few were 
his equals in the knowledge of the camp, or the duties 
of a military life. 

None kuew his history ; a stranger he entered the 
army, and had ever forborne to give any account ot 
himself or his previous life. [twas rumoured that he 
had served in the armies of Napoleon, and perfected 
himself under that celebrated captain. 

During our two years intimacy. he never breathed a 
sentiment of his former life cr gave one sentence from 
which | could learn his history. From some tew cir- 
sumstances I was induced to believe that he had ser 
ved in foreign wars, and that he bad witnessed some of 
the battles that had ensanguined Europe, 

Nor was he distin gnished for his military attainments 
only, his mind had been cultivated and was stored with 
the treasure: of science. 
tion T passed some of the most useful, and certainly the 
happiest hours of a miserable existence. 
has treasured up even in the lapse of years, a thousand 
images of that gellant but unfortanate youth, such as 
time can vever blot from the page of memory. 

There was, it is true, periods in which FE doubted his 
integrity, butthen [did poor James injustice. 
recollect, that our conversation one day turned upon 
Arnold—I spoke of his treachery with the feelings of 
an American, while he said something in justification 


We became warm, lwasvebement, and called the curse 
of God on Arnold and his posterity, and prayed that he 
might blast every traitor. 


James paused—he leaned his head upon bis hand 


and seemed overcome with “ feelings, deep conceal- | 


ed.” At length he begged that this conversation, which 


he had often introdaced, might never be revived. 


wasthen | loibted ‘is faith. Bat upon reflection it 


seemed impossible that he harhoured treacherous de- 


sigus in his heart. Frequently had be been placed in 


In his society and conversa- | 


Recollection | 


ITwell) 


j trying and difficult situations, and ever had he mar fes- 
ted the same fidelity and attachment to the service. 


Guta few days subsequent to this conversation we 


marched to the sortie oa Evie Severe was the con- 


fliet, and Tsaw on that day, for the last time, the bright 
couutenance of taans a gallant comrade. 


Among the fir-t who mouuted the parapet was James 


Allen. Foremost to enucouater danger be seemed to 


court death. LT hastened to his assistance, and our sol- 
diers pressed forward with a force that the enemy 
tound irresistible. A few moments clapsed, and 


hota 


distanee, and the broad stripes of our Lanner were seen 


cum was heard, the smoke curled away in the 


waving in the breeze. 


It was a proud day—the rewembrance of it cannot 
soon be erased from my mind. Though years have 


siuce intervened, and sorrow laid heavy her Gand, 
there are moments when reverting to the success ot my 
country’s arms, that my bosom thrills with emotion ; 
even vow the fond acclamations of victory seem to re- 
verberate in say ear, and cheer my heart. 


wingled with these b 


ight recollections, others howev- 


er of a more painful nature. 


Bata few moments after the capture of the fort, 1 
was oailed to wituess the death of one,who, for the last 
eighteen months had been my constant companion. Ut 
was James Allen. None but these who have been the 
inmates of camps, and familiar with scenes of this de- 
scription, can daly realize the sufferings ofa soldier. It 
is the death of our comrades, those whom we love and 
estecn—their lingering torments under the pain of exe 
) eraciating wounds, and sickening disease, with no rela 
that 


Poor James had 


tive to solace and comfort them, renders the 


death-bed of the soldier, cheerless. 


been sick and unfortunate and had never breathed his 





sorrows to another. Tle was now fast hastening to his 


last earthly home, the grave. A ball had pierced his 
breast, and fromthe wound, the current of life oozed 
As Lentered(he room to which 


iveely. ke hed been 


removed, be seized my hand and motioned me to sit 


beside him. 


It was with difliculty that he could speak, but snm- 
) I , 


| moning up his strength, as ifsensible that his last mo- 


ment was fast approaching, he gave me in a few brief | 


words, his history. 
“ { hadthoueht,” he said, 


and waregarded, but the friendship which you have 


“tohave died upknown 
manifested for me during our short acquaintance, indo- 
ces me to make you my confident in this my dying mo- 
ment 
trom the unfortunate, ill-fated, yesif you rather, the 
traitor Arnold.” Here fixing his sinking and dying eve 
upon me, as if to read my thoughts, he for a moment 
paused. Tcannoteven now realize that moment, or 
Tell it not, he 


ulength added, tomy comrades, let them know me 


judge of the expression of my features 
iby no other name, than Allen. And you, if your mind 
should hereafier turn to other days, remember me only 
as the American soldier. 


He died shortly after and w $s buried beneath an oak 
that throws its broad shade onthe banks of the Niagara. 
the soldier, who 

fought at Erie, knows it tvell,and seldom visits that 
scene of former bloodsheds Without pansing at the 
crave of him, who devoted his life tothe service of that 


| country which bis father disgraced.” ALFRED 


{A humble stone marks the spot, 


e 


There are | 


Start not then, if I tell you, that f am descended 


| THE HEROIC FEMALE. 

Previous to the election of Yrederic as King of Bohe- 
tia, @ Ge-perale tigation had commenced b iwe *n 
two noblemen, Who tad married sisters, tue danyhiers 


via weaithy beroa, recently deceased, and each e| 


ittie 
ed, in right oi his wie, a splendid inheritauce.—The 
origin of this feud wes of a romantic cast. Tweive 


yeurs before, tie barun, a man of ible : 
suspecting that his eldest daughter bed formed an un- 


suitable connection, confined her in a solitary tower oa 


Wass Dissionus 


the summit ofa chil. to which the oniv eecess was by a 
perpendicular asceat, suthereathy didicult’ to litipede 
the gest enterprising adveaturer. 
ret, the atiapiy 


lu this gloomy tur- 
git) was condemned to waste her 
blooming youth, Wah no other company than the juil- 
ers appointed by her inuuman parent. At length ihe 
barony died, without pardvuing or even seeing his ill- 
j tated child; but not‘betore be had given in marriage his 
second Gaugiter to a nobleman ot Calvinistic princi- 
ples, Who, on lis demise, took possession of the whole 
property, as les wile’s patrimouy ; and, effectually to 
bar all inimical pretensions, without scruple, determin- 
ed that the captivity of his sister should terminate but 
| With herexisience. For some time, Baron Slabata en- 
joyed, unmolested, the maguificent castle of his wite’s 
ancestors; and, such is the moral degradation atten- 
dant on feadal igaorauce, his iniquituus actions were 
chartered with impunity. la this meanwhile, it was 
notorious that the beroo had left two daughters, one of 
whom, the eldest, and consequently the heiress, though 
immured, Was supposed to be still in existence. Otto 
of Wartenburg, a spirited nobleman, with more courage 
than wealih, having lately buried his wife, recalled the 
image of the ceptive in her happier days, and resolved 
to attempt ber deliverance. For this purpose, he re- 
paired with a chosen band of brave men, to the foot of 
the declivily on which ber tower stood. With infinite 
difiiculty Otto ascended by a ladder of ropes to the 
summit, and employed the same to assist his compan- 
ions. —Having so far succeeded, they stormed the for- 
tress, killed the guards, and, in the tone of chivalrous 
romance, released the lady. In what manner the vic- 
lin of paternal cruelty and fraternal avarice bad endur- 
ed her tedious imprisonment, is not detailed; but, 
bowever it might have impaired her beauty, it had not 
deprived her of attractions in the eyes of Otto, who be- 
lieved that in making ber bis wife, he should, by the 
laws of Bohemia, acquire an exclusive right to her fa- 
ther’s possessious. Readily did the outcast lady ac- 
cept his hand, and gladly did she acquiesce in the bold 
) step he proposed to reinstate berin the castle of his an- 
| cestors. 

In this emergency, the regular course would have 
heen to institute a legal process in the chancellor's 
court, and patiently to await his decision. But delays 
were as ill suited to the baron’s necessities as the lady’s 
impatience. The revolutionary movement in Bohe- 
mia seemed to have conferred personal privileges on 
individual men. Instead, therefore, of submitting his 
| claims toa chancellor, who might be swayed by in- 
penton or prejudice, Otto, like a true night, took his 
| cause into his own hands ; and, having collected a suf- 
| ficient force of armed men, proceeded to the castle, 
; compelled admission, vi ef armis, and dislodged its for- 
| mer occupants. : 

The discomiited Slabata lost no time in stating his 
grievances to the directors, who summoned Warten- 
burg to answer forthe outrage. Instead of obeying 
| the citation, that pobleman employed himself in arm- 
ing his wife’s vassals, who, either touched by her suf- 
ferings, or captivated by her husband's gallantry, prom- 
ised to stand or fall by their new lord. Ul fitted to 
‘contend with his intrepid foe, the base Slabata had no 

resource Dur te eocvate i case to ce chancellor, “aed 
tamely to endure aifrontg until the election of a new 
| monareh had re-established in| Bohemia a more regu- 
|lar government. On the arrival of Frederic in Bohe- 
mia, even Ott. of W artenburg altered his deportment, 
aeqniesced in legal process, and implored tie royal 
protection. Unfortanately, Slaiifita had already secur- 
; ed the good will of the new government ; and his for- 
| cible ejectment from the castle was declared to bea 
| violation of the laws, for which offence Qito was emer- 
ced in a heavy fine, and imprisoned in the tower of 
Prague 

The countess was allowed to remain in the castle of 
Gutschin until the cause in the chancellor's court 
should be fiually determined; when, on what coloura- 
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Lie pretence appears not, the representative of the el-! altogether she looked like a lovely picture, but not like | gison and Goldsmith, and the living 
dest sister Was non-suited, and Slabata, the unjust rapa- | aliving woman. | closed my eyes forcibly with my 
cious brother, confirmed in the inheritance. | Not one | hands, and when flooked agai she had vanished. 
moment was lost by the favoured litigant to enforce res-| 1 cannotesactly say why I did not on my retarn 
titution; but, well knowing that the wife of Warten- | speak of this beautiul appearance, nor why, with a 
birg participated ia her husband’s courage, he urged | strange mixture sof hope and fear, [ went again and | wag once great and glorious in the earth, pausing as it 
the Rath to persuade her uot to arm her vassals against | again to the some Spot that might see her. She al-|) were over the wrecks of time, and pondering on the 
the king's authority. ‘Lhe lady listened with calmness, | Ways came, ‘often in the storm and plashing rain,{ yanity of all things, iasensibly imbibes the pervading 
and even promised to admit Slabata quietly, provided that never sé to touch or to anney her, and look- | spirit of its former greatness ; and in describing the dim 
he came without soldiers, aud attended only by legal | ed sweetly at me, and silently passed on ; av t though | forms of old, as they are shadowed to his imagination, 
For this the Rath pledged himself; and Sla- | she was so near to me, that once the wind lifted those | jis breast glows with a chivalrous ardour at their ex- 
beta arrived, with only ten legal commissioners, to the | light straying locks, and I felt them against my check, ploits, and ho becomes at once a partaker of their pleas- 
ures and their immortality. 


bard whose genius 
has shed its departing rays over the remnants of its free- 
dom, rush al once upow our minds when we think of 
lialy. ‘Lhe poet there takes his tull draught of inspira- 
tion ; and when contemplating the ruins of all that 


oilicers. 


gates of the casile. Mistrusting, however, the placa- | yet | could never move or speak to her. UTteliill: and 
bility of his sister-in-law,he bad taken the precaution te | when T recovered, my mother questioned me of the 
provide soldiers, who, entering by a postern gate, tali lady, of whom, in the height of my fever, I had so 
were admitted privately within the court of the cas- | Cilen spoken. } 
tie. I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my 
In the meanwhile, her vassals, including the inhabi- | boyish spirits, when [learnt that this was no appar- 
tants of Gutschin, beginning, unasked, to assemble be- | tion, bat a mostlovely woman ; not young, though she 
: ; P yy , , for > oriet . 
fore the gates of the castle, the Rath read to them aloud | bad kept her young looks, for the grief which had bro- 
the royal commission, denouncing the penalties of im- | ken her heart seemed to Lave spared her beauty. 
prisonment aud confiscation on ell who resisied the roy- When the rebel troops were retreating after their to- 
al mandate. Upon hearing this preamble, the people | tal defeat, in that very wood I was so fond of, a young 
$j nse ring the ; snberg alternative | ofliver, unable any longer to endure the anguish of his 
dispersed, leaving the lady Wartenberg no alternative ) : g 
bat submission or imprisonment. Her native pride and |} wounds, sunk from his horse, and laid himse if down to 
courage were still unsubdaed ; and, preferring even ‘die. He was found there by the daughiler of sir Henry 
death with vengeance, to beggary and disgrace, she | R——, and conveyed by atrusty domestic to ber fa- 
commanded her soldiers to fall upon Slabata’s party. ther’s mansion. Sit Henry was a loyalist ; but the of- 


he richness and fertility of the soil, its abundance 

of cattle, the salubrity of the air, the endless variety of 
its fruits and flowers, its aromatic gums, its wine and 
oil, however beautiful they appear upon the face of 
the country, are not to be compared with the deep in- 
| terest that is excited by als connexion with the mistress 
}otthe world. Rome, the queen of the nations, whose 
ruins are now enshrined in the jewels of poesy—Rome, 
the kingdom of the arts and sciences, whose literature 
vas disseminated over the whole civilized world— 
Kome, whose proud tine of Casars are slumbering in 
the dust, and whose mighty consuls are no more— 
Rome, whose golden eagles glittered in the sunbeam, 
and extended their ambitious wings over the face of 





| 


The latter proving victorious, she withdrew with pre- 


ficer’s desperate condition excited his compassion, and 


cipitation to an inner apartment, where she had hoard- | hismany wounds spoke a language that a brave man 


ed a few barrels of powder; and here having plied the | could not misunderstand. 


Sit Henry’s daughter with | 


men with wine, she presented them with pipes fur smo- | Many tears pleaded forhim, and pronounced that he | 


a A r) soci . pee , > " 
king, and encouraged them by fair promises, to renew j should be carefully anc secretly attended. 


And well | 


the earth—Rome still survives the poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, and the enthusiast: 


“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
And while Rome stands—the world.” 


We cannot step even on the confines of Italy with- 


the attack, though frem an effort so desperate, she she kept her promise, for she waited upon him (her) out being overshadowed and overwhelmed with the 


could expect only destruction. 


In the meanwhile, mother being long dead) for many weeks, and anx- mysteries of its mythology. 
Siabata, exullingin success, was proudly conducting iousl} watched for the first opening of his e 


yes, that, 


Here Satura reigned and 
gave the golden age—and two-faced Janus, who built 


his retainers to the hall, too happy to be relieved from | languid as he was, looked brightly aud gratefully upon up splendid temples, and reared the sacred altars. 


But vain were | 
According to Kevenhuller, a fatal 


the presence of his injured kinswoman. 


his speculations ! 


spark, accidentally communicating from a torch to the | slowly recovered, all the moments that were spent in fame to the | 
emall powder magazine which the lady had hoarded as reading, and low-voiced singing, and gentle playing on 
her tast resource, at ounce awarded justice to the rapa- | the lute, and how many fresh flowers were brought to 


cious Siabata and the vindictive wile of Otto. 


his young nurse. 


You may fancy better than I can tell you, as he 


few moments was heard an explosion, beyond deserip- | er them for himself, and bow calinly the days glided 


tion terrible ; the wells of the castle were iifted from 
their foundations; in a single instant one of ils wings 
was levelled with the earth, and with the exception of | 


fonin the blessedness of returning health, aud in that 


In a | one whose wounced limbs would wot bear him to gath- | 
' 
| 
| 

sweet silence so carefully enjoined him. I will pass by | 


this to speak of one day, which, brighter and pleasant- 


. . we * ! . . . . 
five or six favoured individuals, who almost miracu- | er than others, did not seem more bright or more love- 


lously escaped, nobles, peasants, vassals, children, hors 
es, were involved in one fate, and above ail, the lady 
aid the baron, who had been the primary cause of the | 
catastrophe. | 
No sooner was the news received at Prague than the 
wretched Otto was released from the tower, apparently 
at liberty to take possession of the melancholy ruins; 
but, though audacious, be was not obdurate; and, 
overwhelming were the impressions of horror and grief 
which this catastrophe produced on his frame, that he 
survived not many days his miserable consort. Such | 
was the state ofsociety in Bohemia, that this tremen- | 
dons outrage was perpetrated in a castle but ten miles | 
distant from the gates of Prague. } 
| 


} 
so 





A TALE. 


When I was a young boy,I had delicate health, and | 
was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative turn | 
of mind: it was my delight, in the long summer eve- | 
*nings, to slip away from my noisy and more robust} 
companions, that I might walk in the shade of a vene- 
rable wood, my favourite haunt, and listen to the caw- 
ing of the old rooks, who seemed as fund of this retreat 
as I was, 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the dis- 
tant sound of the cathedral clock had more than once 
warned me to my home. There was a stillness in all 
nature that] wasunwilling to disturb by the least mo- 
tion. From this reverie I was suddenly startled by the 
sicht of a tall slender female, who was standing by me, 
looking sorrowfully and steadily in my face. She 
was dressed in white, from head to foot, ina fashion I 
had never seen before: her garments were unusually 
long and fluwing, and rustled as she glided throuzh the 
low shrabs near me as if they were made of the richest 
silk. My heart beat as if4 was dying, and [knew not 
that I could have stirred from the spot: but she seem 
ed so very mild and beaatiful, Lb did sot atienpt ‘t 
Her pale brown hair was. braided rows! ty al tit 
there were some locks that strayed apon wer neck ; and 





; 


j will help him to thank you. 


} tien thi. “] 


‘iv than the looks of the young maiden, as she gaily | 


spoke of a “ little festival which (though it) must bear 
on unworthier name) she meant really to give in hon- | 


our of ler guest's recovery :"—* And it is time, lady,” | 


said he, “ for that guest, so tended and so honored, to 
tell you his whole story, and speak to you of one w ho 





to write a little billet for me, which, even in these 
times of danger, I may find some means to torward ?” 


To his mother, no doubt, she thought, as with light | 
steps and a lighter heart she seated herself by his couch, | 


and smilingly bade him dictate; but, when he said 
* my dear wife,” and lifted up bis eyes to be asked for 
more, he saw before hima pale statue, that gave him 
one look of utter despair, and fell, for Le had no power 
to help her, heavily at bis feet. 
ly reflected the pure seul again, cr by answering the 
fond enquiries of ber poor old father. She lived to be 


as [ saw her—sweet and gentle, and delicate always ; | 


but reason returned no more. She vesited till the day 
of her death the spot where she first saw the young 
soldier,and d essed herself in the very clothes that he 
said so well became her. 
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ITALY. 


“Ttalia! oh Italia! thon who hast 
The fatal gitt of beanty’— 

The name of Italy is connected with many associa- 
tions that ae deartotaesoil Not «ith wore enthu 
siasmm did the erusaders visit the Hoty Lan! toan dees 
the man of biieratare this classic clime He 
think of Virgil or Horsee, Tasso. Oriosto, or bun 
the § heedred Da .te. 
divirne Petesech, without conjormg upto his jmagida 

dof sweet souad-,"— tae par cdise thy. 
i> al 


with 


tales,” or the visionary or the 


ome tess iaterves- 


tiog by the pigiimases of men of mudern times. Ad 


“as eudeared, oo be 


were N 


May Lask you, fair lady, | 


Those eyes never tru- | 


cannot) 


Here the nymphs and satyrs danced to the inspiring 
music of the timbrel—here Agrippa erected his noble 
sonour of allthe gods. The Tiber, with 
its golden sands, siill lows; and is the seme river 
which Horace describes as he saw it forced backward 
from the Tuscan shore! We may even now stand up- 
on the Capitoline-hill, and look down upon rained 
Rome —the “ skeleton,” as some author bas expressed 
himself, of that gigantic form which was once terrible 
to the nations. Tradition still consecrates the name of 
Hannibal with the lake of Thrasymene, and there is an 
old circular ruin which the peasants will call “the 
Carthagenian’s tower.’ The Egerian grot brings to 
our memory the fabled interview of Numa with the 
beautiful nymph, who, during her mighty visitations, 


| instructed him to rule full well the Roman people. 


The springs over which she presided still bubble from 
among the pomice rocks, and trickle through the moss- 
es and long grasses that flonrish there. 

The swift Camilla scoured the plains of Maly, and 
opposed the landing of Eneas, who, having escaped 
from the dangers ofthe Trojan war, and the perils of 


| the deep, by command of Venus here rested front his 


| toils and founded a city. —Here Pythagoras, after hav- 
ing travelled for knowledge to Egypt, and beyond the 
wails of Babylon, founded bis school of philosuphy, and 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
Nor should we forget Rome’s tounder, the son of war- 
| like Mars, with the ‘she wolf,’ his nurse, whose story 
}seemed so wondrous in our youth. The luxurious 
| Ovid attached his name to the immortal city, when in 
| the spirit of prophecy he diviaed the perpetuity of hie 
fame, and shouted 


“ One half of round eternity is mine " 


Corinna and the wanton Julia, and the chaste Vir- 
zinia, and ‘he vestal train who watched the vital fire, 
and Tula, the proud parricide, and a numerous train 
of women, evdeared by their virtues, or odious for 
their vices, rush over the memory when we think of 
fialy. Cato and Beatus, names dear to liberty, and Cie- 
ero, the parent of Roman eloquence, and what was 
still dearer to his nenqur aud his virtues, the father of 
ithe Reman people Poets, philosophers, historians, 
| acd orators, rise and pass in review before us with all 
heir attributes, and to all their glory, and render Stal 
counters deservedly the most famous in the world, 
| Tor Alps and the Appenines, avd the now * epouse- 
| less Adriatic,’ aud the Uyrrhene sea, names sacred to 
smemoered with the region 

they hroteet and adorn 4 vod se long as the lowe al the 
| fine arts muintains its indueace over the mind of man, 
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shall Italy be celebrated ard held in remembrance 
above the other nations of the earth. She now stands 
“ like Niobe in tears,” bat, beautiful in her melancholy 
she will continue to be an object of reverential wor- 
ship—a form of idolatry, by all those who have seen 
her marble statues, and to whom her paintings and her 
poesy are known. 





TEE LICGRARY CASE, 


1826. 








SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 








The following gentlemen have been selected 
tojudze of the merits of the pieces, which may be pre- 
sented for the Premiums, offered by the publishers. | 

Rev. N. S. Wheaton—John M. Niles, Esq—Rev. 
Hector Humphreys—Noah A. Phelps,Esq.—Rev G. W. 
Doane—Isaac Tousey—S. H. Huntington—s. G. Good- 
rich, and J. G. C. Brainard, Esquires. 


PREMIUMS. 

To give encouragement to genius, the Pub- 
lishers of the Lirerary Casket, hereby offer a Pre- 
mium of $10, ora piece of Plate of that value, for 
the best original MORAL TALE, and $1 for the best 
original POEM, to be published in the Casket- 

A select committee has been appointed to 
judge of the merits of the respective pieces offered, 
which must be presented on or before the 25th April. 

Candidates will please enclose their names in 
a separate envelope, in letters Post-paid, by the above 
time, addressed to the Publishers of the Casket. 








It is announced in the London Courier, that a life of 
the celebrated Lord Chatham, by a gentleman of con- 
siderable literary talents, isin the press. It is added 
that the work will be published under the patronage of 
the family, and will receive the special assistance of 
Lord Grenville. Itis to appear in three volumes quar- 
to. Itis stated that the new editor of the Quarterly 
Review is engaged by the proprietor at a salary of fif- 
teen hundred pounds per annum, in addition to which 
he is to succeed to Mr. Stewart Rose’s sinecure situa- 
tion in the House of Lords. 





Epinsuren Review.—It is stated in the Leed’s Jour- 
nal, that Constable, the Bookseller, whose failure has 
involved Sir Walter Scott, paid annually to Mr. Jef- 
frey for his services, in editing the Edingburgh Review, 
two thousand eight hundred pounds sterling, and to 
Sir James Mac Intosh and Mr. Brougham, each, for 
particular articles which they furnish for the Review, 
ene hundred pounds. The lowest recompence for any 
contribution, received and published, has been at the 
rate of fifteen guineas per sheet. 





A Cotrece oF Science anp Encuisn Lirerature.— 
The citizensof Philadelphia lately held a meeting to 
receive the report of a committee on the subject of 
establishing a new College of Science and English 
Literature, to embrace every branch of instruction re- 
quired for the agriculturalist, the mechanic or manu- 
facturer, the architect, the civil engineer, the merchant, 
and other men of business. A board of Trustees was 
ehosen to appoint the professors and establish the regu- 
lations of the College, and a committee to solicit dona- 
tions and subscriptions. 





It is said that Cooper, the novelist, received $5,000 
fer the copy-right of the “ Last of the Mohicans.” 


“ THE GREAT UNKNOWN” no longer Unknown.— 
We have seen a letter from London, dated the 14th of 
February, which mentions that Sir WALTER SCOTT 
had acknowtedged himself (under vath) the Author of 
the Waverly Novels. (is already known, that the au- 
thor of these Novels was a large creditor of the House 
of Constable & Co. Edinburgh, which failed some time 
since. In proving this claim, Sir Walter was obliged 
to acknowledge himseli the author of these works.—. 
Y. Gas. 





The following obituary notice is from an Engtish pa- 
per published at York. The lamented death which is 
the subject of it, took place on the Ith of Feb last— 
and is one in which we believe every 


American of 
philanthropic or literary feeling will be deeply interest- 
ed. 


Death of Mr. Lindley Murray—'t is with feelings of 
deep regret taat we as ccunce the death of the highly 
respected Lindley Murry 5 the anthor of an English 
Grammar, and of mary other most approved works on 
education. His last iliness was of  shert) duration, 
scarcely exceeding (0 diss; bat bis whele life may 
be said to have been a constant preparetion for his 
final change, so that deat!) could scarcely, at any time 
have come opon him unawares. He expired, very 
peacefully, on Thursday morning, at his honse at 
Holdgate, nearthis city, inthe eighty-first year of his 
age, and in the full possessive of all his meutal facul- 
lies. 

He was a native of Pennsylvania, in North Ameri- 

ca; but he resided for a great part of his life at 
New-York. In the year i784, his health being much 
impaired, he was strongly recommended by his pbysi- 
cians to remove into a more temperate climate. He 
ace rdingly came to this country, accompanied by his 
faithful and beloved wife ; and, though not restored to 
health, he received so much benefit as induced him to 
settle in England. During the greater part of his abode 
in this country, he was, trom inability to walk, and 
from general feebleness of constitution, wholly confin- 
ed to his house. To cheer, and usefully to employ, 
the years of confinement and languor, ne prepared a 
number of volumes, chiefly desigued for the benefit of 
young persons. ‘These works, from the taste and judg- 
ment with which they are executed, and from the chas- 
tity of sentiments and language conspicious through the 
whole of them, have obtained the applause and recom- 
mendation of tne most eminent literary characters ; 
and they are very extensively circulated both in this 
country and his native land. - 
Mr. Murray was a member of the religious society 
of Friends, by whom he was much esteemed. He was 
highly distinguished by the powers of bis mind, and by 
the benevolence of his heart. He was a most affec- 
tionate husband, a sincere friend, a kind neighbor, a 
cheerful and instructive companion. His manners and 
conversation were peculiarly pleasing and impressive ; 
his sentiments were refined and liberal ; and the whole 
tenour of his life beautifully exemplified the moral and 
religious principles which his writings uniformily in- 
culcated. By those who knew him intimately, his 
death will be long and deeply regretted ; and by many 
of those who have derived benefit from his literary la- 
bors, he willbe remembered with respect and grati- 
tude, as one of the most zealous and enlightened 
friends of youth. 





Arnual List of New Publications —There have issued 
from the different presses in the United States during 
the last year, eight hundred and forty-seven volumes ; 
of which five hrndred and ninety are original, and two 
hundred and fifty-seven have been reprinted from for- 
eign editions of the same works. We presume that this 


estimate does not embrace the whole of the outpourings 
of the public presses in the country, but of this number 
we have collected and published the titles in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the United States Literary Gazette. 
We shall endeavour to make our list more perfect for 


be able conscientiously to return our acknowledgments 
to “ the trade,” for the promptness with which the 
forward tu us full and accurate lists of the works they 
from time to time putlish.—U. S. Lit. Gaz. 





Burss, the Scottish poet, gave the following humor- 
ous description of himself and his desolate situation ir 
ove ot his letters. 


“Tt is trae the Muses baptised me in the Castalian 
stream, but the thoughtless ginsies forgot to give me a 
name. Asthe sex have served many a good fellow, 
the nine have given me a great deal of pleasure ;— but, 
hewitching judes! they have beggared me. O that 
they would but spare me a little of their cast-linen ! 
were it ouly to pat it in my power to say, that [ have 
ashirtonmy back! But the idle wenches, like Sulo- 
inon’s lillies, “ they toil not, neither do they spin ;” so 
| I must e’en continue to tie the remnant of a cravat, 

like the hangman’s rope, roand the naked throat, and 
coax my gailigaskins to keep tozether their many-col- 
ovred fragments. Asto the affair of shoes, I have 
}given that up. My pilgrimages in my ballad trade, 
| frum town to town; on your stony turapikes too, are 
what even the hide of Jub’s behemoth could not bear.— 
The coat on my back is no more ;—I shall not speak 
evilof the dead. It would be equally unhandsome and 
ungrateful to find fault with my old surtout, which so 
kindly supplies and conceals the want of that coat. 
My hat, indeed, is a favourite ; and though I got it lite- 
rally for an old song, I would not exchange it for the 
best beaver in Britain. W! enever I feel inclined to 
rest myself on the way, I take my seat under a hedge, 
laying my poetic wallet on one sidé, and my fiddle 
case on the other, and placing my hat between my legs, 
I can, by means of its brim, go throngh with the whole 
doctrine of the comic sections. * * * But amid alj 
my rags and poverty, | am as independent, and much 

more happy than a monarch of the world.” 





“ Nature often displays her magnificence without any 
aim, and often with a profuseness which the partisans 
of utility would call prodigai—She seems to delight mn 
giving more splendour to the flowers, to the trees of the 
forest, than to the vegetables which serve fur the food 
of man. If what is useful held the first rank in nature, 
would she not adorn the nutritious plants with more 
charms than roses, which are only beautiful ? And 
whence comes it, that to deck the altar of the divinity 
with flowers which are useless, should be preferred to 
doing it with the productions which are necessary to 
us ? How happens it that what serves for the support of 
our lives, has less dignity than beanties which have no 
object? It is because the beautiful recalls to our minds 
an immortal and divine existence, the recollection and 
the regret of which at the same time live in our hearts.” 


—Madame de Siael. 








Rome.—A new field is lately opened to antiquirians 
near the city of Frescati, in the highest part of Mount 
Tusculum, which is enclosed in the city called Rufinel- 
la, which as well as the villa belongs to the King of 
Sardinia. This Prince has given orders to make re- 
searches, which have assisted in a remarkable manner 
to identify the spot where was founded the ancient ci- 
ty of Tusculum. In the neighborhood they have al- 
ready discovered atheatre. And now by still greater 
good fortune, they have found the walls of the aban- 
doned city, the road which led to it, the street which 
led to the theatre, and a mile stone on the same place 
where it had been placed several ages ago. This street 
paved with large stones, led to Palestrina. They have 
also discovered an aqneduct, a public fountain and 
haths, a head of Jupiter in good style, a vase of violet 
marble, of a beautiful form, but injured by time—other 
objects of antiquity, also of marble, and some elegant 
paintings. These are the objects which tte researches 
so far have brought to ligut. But many motives in- 
spire hopes respecting this magnificent aud rirgin ruin. 
The science of antiquity will find objects to exercise it- 
self upon, and a new glory will arise in the city of Tus- 
culuim.—Discoveries so precious give an occasion to 
Count Blondi, who has the charge of them, to display 
his eredition and his talents for writing. 





The Glasgow Free Press says, “ New York, which 
contains 166,000 inhabitants, sends ten members to the 








the preseut year, and hope at the close of it, we may | 


American parliament !” 
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VARIECY 
; i om 

The Hanging Gardens of Limerick, Ivetand, are a 
creat curiosity. An acre of ground is covered, with 
arches of various heights, the highest 40 feet, and the 
lowest 25; over these arches is piaced a layer of earth 
of five fee! thickness, and planted with choice fruit 
treess and flowers. The arches are employed as cel 
larsfor spirituous liquors, and will hold nearly 2000 
hoysheads. The work was commenced in 1808, and 
was completed in about five or six years. The expense 
of the whole undertaking was ueariy 15,000/.--London 
paper. 

It ts accurrent story that a docter, having purchased 
his diploma, in the course of a ride through .berdeen, 
desired his man Joha when waiting at dinner, not to 
fozet his new dignity, when ever he addressed him.— 
“No amaister,” replied Join “if -o be as how you 
don’t forget mine ;” showing him at the same time bis 

| ductors degree, which be had purchased in imitation of 
| his master. 





















The stamy duties on receipts was first imposed du- 
ring the celebrated Coalition Administration ; which 
gave occasion for the following jeud’ esprit, at the time 
generally attributed to sheridan : 

“1 would,” says Fox “a tax devise, 
That shall vot fall on me ;” 

“ Then tax receipts,’ “Lord North replies, 
“ For those you never see !” 


Fonthill Abbey—This magnificent structure is at 
length aninhabited ; it is stripped of the whole of its 
costly furniture, and most of the principal windows are 
taken out. But afew months since, it was expected 
tLat this princely mansion would soon goto ruin and 
become a place of shelter to the feathered tribe. 


Professor Silliman, in the number of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, just published, remarks 
that the gases which are emitted by our anthracite coal, 
are not less noxious than those from burning charcoal ; 
and that the very same deadly gas which is produced 
by the latter (the carbonic acid gas) is generated in 
equal abundance by the anthracite ; but as this fuel 
will not burr without astrong draught, there is, in 





general, no danger nor annoyance from its foul gases, | 


which are necessarily carrried up the chimney. The 
learned Professor adds—* So far as my information 
extends, the anthracites of Pennsylvania are the most | 
valuable fuel in the world.” He believes that the most 
economical application of this coal, is, beyond ques- 
tion, in lined sheet iron stoves ; and that its compar- 
ilively abundant flame must fit it for varieties of fur- 
nace operations, which are very important in the arts. 


A captain at Philadelphia went into a store to borrow 
a rake to get some coals together, which bad been scat- 
tered on the wharf. The merchant loeking round upon 
his clerks, said, “I have a number, but doubt whether 
they willdo.” The captain took the pun, and observed, 
“T suppose they would not wish to be fAauled over the 
coals !”” 


A celebrated female singer, lately passing through 
Liverpool, was takeu to see the blind asylum among 
other institutions. The inmates hearing that celebrated 
vocalist was present, begged very respectfully that they 
might be gratified by the sounds of her voice, to which 
she readily assented, and selected rather inadvertently 
—‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ 


On the edge ofa small river in the couaty of Cavan 
in Ireland is a stone with the following inscription, no 
doubt intended for the information ot strangers tavel- 
ling that way. “N, B.—When this stone is out of 
sight it is unsafe to ford the river.” 


A young Frenchman went to the confessional—the 
first question put to him was whether he ever prayed, 





| # “no,” said the man fur T cannot read and know no 
prayers—if you, Huly*father, would teach me one, I 

would use it night and morning.” “ Well, my son,” 

, said the Holy Father,” repeat this short prayer ; it will 


answer your purpose—‘ Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world, bave mercy upon me.” 
The young man repeated it over and over till he had 
gotten it by heart. The next year when he came again 
to confess, his priest required of Lim to repeat the pray- 


, ~~ at he bad taught him ‘ue year before. The youth com- 
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menced, “ Sheep of God—“ stop,” said the priest, “ I 
never told you to say “Sheep of God.” “ Ah!” re- 
plied the lad, ** that’s true enough, but you know Holy 
Father, that a year has elapsed since you tanght me 
the prayer, and surely, that Lamb must be a Sheep by 
this time.” 


A lad at Eaton College, where it is indispensable to 
shew up a copy of verses every week, poet or no poet, 
got constantly floge’d fer non-compliance of the stan- 
ding order of the school. He thought at any rate he 
would give his tutor enough verses for once, the efore 
shewed up the following : 


Carmina, carmina, carmina, carmina, carmini, carmin 
Carmina multa rogas, carmina multa didi. 


When Bonaparte threateoed to pat his great invasion 
of England in execution ; there was a brisk ballot for 
the inilitia, and if drawn it required from 5U to 60 guin- 
eastoprocure a substitute. A young general, who 
could ill atford to pay that sum, was obliged to join the 
ranks—he thus exclaimed : 

Nun quam audivi, such terrible news, 

As at this present fempus, my senses confuse ; 
I'm drawn for a miles and must go cum marte 
Incommodus ense to engagé-Bonaparte.” 


An Irish Sailor's Prayer —An honest Hibernian tar, 
& great iavourite with the gallant Nelson, used to pray 
in these words:every night whea he went into his ham- 
mock :-—“God be thanked, [ never killed any man, nor 
no man ever killed me—-God bless the world, and suc- 
cess to the navy.” 


Genius.—When the government of a nation encoura- 
ges science and arts, genius emerges and flourishes.— 
There bas been an age of Pericles, an Augustan age, an 
age of Leo X., and an age of Elizabeth, all of which 
were illustrious for mental developement, and for bold 
and dauntless enterprize. 


When I hear two polemics making a great deal of 
noise, on points of subtle, and therefore very worthless, 
subjects, I can compare them to nothing but two sour 
apples roasting beforethe kitchen fire—there isa con- 
stant sputtering between them; it seems it they were 
debating about something, while all the noise proceeds 
from the same cause—acidity and heat. 


A good Turn.—In former times a man was indicted 
for felony, ata county court, in Ireland, on a charge of 
having taken unlawful toll from his customer’s bag. — 
The judge who tried this cause, was a man of deep 
learning: but a man hardened to sin, and callous to the 
claims of humanity. After the testimony was heard, 
and the lawyers for the plaintiff and defendant had done 
their parts—the one laboring to spread a fog over the 
cause, the other laboring to disperse that fog—the one 
pelting the defendant with scurrilities, the other retort- 
ing those scurrilities on the plaintiff, each in his turn 
delving the antagonist lawyer with sneers, jeers and 
sarcasms, the judge rose and addressed the jury. 

In the course of his charge, he turned to the miller, 
saying, “ put a tailor, a weaver, and a miller ina bag, 
shake them and shake them, and the first that comes 
out is arogue.’ “ Well your honor, (rejoined the mil- 
ler,) put an attorney, a counsellor, and a judge ina bag, 
shake ‘um and shake ’um”—“ And what then, rascal ?” 
cried the judge, very angrily. ‘‘ Why, your honor, 
(continued the miller, very coolly; not caring to speak 
the truth,) he that won't come out; may it please your 
honor, may stay in.” 


Macklin,*going to insure some property, was asked 
by the clerk how he would please to have his name en- 
tered: ‘ Entered !” replied Macklin ; “ why I am only 
= Charles Macklin, a vagabond by the act of Par- 
iament ; but in compliment to the times, you may set 
me down Charles Macklin, esquire, as they are now 
6ynonimous terms.” 


Mr. Cossett’s Cuaracter oF Himsetr.—* What 
trouble have I not taken myself ? What labours have I 
not performed ? What risks have I not run ? What per- 
ils have [ not encountered ? aye, and a numerous fami- 
ly along with me ? And,if I had preferred ease to la- 
bour ? if I had not preferred interest to duty ; how 
rich might I not bave been: andin what complete ig- 
norance migh! not the country have been with regard 
to te cause of its calamities. Whatever else men 





may been led,to think of me ; there is not a men in the 


kingdom who will look another man in the face and 
say, that I might not have wallowed in wealth ; that I 
might not have been covered with what the world calls 
honours, if Lhad chosen to aid in the work of delusion 
and oppression, instead of having, without the excep- 
tion of one single act of my life, endeavoured to dissi- 
a the former, and to put an end to, or mitigate, the 
atter. It is agreed, amongst all descriptions of men, 
that [ possess ayonenge nny F pesamg ; that | wield a pen 
more powerful than that of any other man now living 
in England. This is acknowledged by ail. I have 
wielded it by turns against many descriptions of men ; 
but in no one single instance can | be charged as having 
wielded it forthe purpose of furthering my own inter- 
est.” —Codbell’s Register. 


* SANTA 
LUTRWALY NOTIOWS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Selected principally from the United States Literary Ga- 
selle. ; 

The first volume of the History of Napoleon, -by the 

“ Great Unknown,” was published and circulating ie 

London on the 3d of February. 


The life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the 
United Irish Society, and Adjutant General and Chef 
de Brigade in the Service of the French and Batavian 
Republic. Written by Himself, and continued by his 
Son, William Theobald Wolfe Tone, with a brief Ac- 
count of his owa Education and Campaigns under the 
Emperor Napoleon. 2 Vols. Washington. P. Thomp- 
son. 8vo. 














Sketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil, 
containing an Account of the Geography, Population, 
Government, Revenues, Commerce, Agriculture, Arts 
Civil Institutions, Tribes, Manners, Languages, and 
Recent Political History of that Country. By William 
Shaler, American Consul General at Algiers. Boston, 
Cummings, Hilliard,& Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 310. 


Recollections of the Last Ten Years, passed in occa- 
sional Residences and Journeyings in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from Pittsnurg and the Missouri to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish Frontier ; 
in a Series of Letters to the Rev. James Flint, of Salem, 
Massachusetts By Timothy Flint, Principal of the 
Seminary of Rapide, Louisiana. Boston, Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 396. 


Remarks, Critical and Historical, on an Article in the 
Forty-seventh Number of the North American Review, 
relating to Count Pulaski. Addressed to the Readers 
ofthe North American Review. By the Auhor of 
“ Sketches of the Life of Greene.” Charlesion, 5. C 
C.C. Sebring. Svo. pp. 37. 


A Highly interesting work is in the press at Madrid ; 
the voyage of Christopher Columbus, conpiled chiefly 
from his own papers, which have been discovered with- 
in a few years, and composed in part of extracts from 
his journal. This work had been prepared for publica- 
tion by the famous Bishop Las Casas. A translation 
from the Spanish into Englieh, is making by Washing- 
ton Irving, who is at present at Madrid. It will proba- 
bly be published in this country early in the ensuing 
summer.—.V. Y. Ev. Post. 





The following are the contents of the United States 
Literary Gazette, for April 1, 1826—No. 1. 

Reviews.—Remarks on the Banks and Currency of 
the New England States ; Gov. Wiuthrop’s History of 
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THE FOREST BRIDE. 
In the forest gloom by a clear blue lake, 


Where the wolf's long how! o’er the mountains break, 


There oft is seen in the night’s dark shade, 
The sprightly form ofa beautiful maid. 


As light as air she steals from the cove, 


Chaunting a song to her own true love, 
And she paddles her boat o’er the cheerless wave, 
To an ancient oak that the billows lave. 


But soon as her light bark touches the shore, 
The boat and maiden are seen no mere, 
The wind howls v’er the noiseless tide, 
As if it bewailed the forest bride. 


A tale, the roving hunters tell, 

How in olden time there came to dwell, 
In that forest gloom a lovely pair, 

A hunter he, the lady fair. 


The gentle youth was often seen, 
Pursuing his game in garb of green, 
While she at eve would haste to meet, 
And welcome him back to their lone retreat. 


When darkness had all nature Iull'd, 

To meet her youth the boat she skull’d, 
And sweetly chaunted a song of joy, 

To charm the ear of her forest boy. 


_ One night she heard a wild halloe, 


And quickly sped her light canoe, 
But a breeze swept o'er the cold dark wave, 
And the murky deep became her grave. 


In far distant lands the youth sojourn'd, 
And never again to the dell return'd, 

But on that dark, and that turbid tide, 
The hunter oft sees the forest bride. 


A FRAGMENT. 
There was a farewell moment. 
When the eye was seen through 
* Gleaming tears” to fix tueir ardent 
Gaze on one—who watched the 
« Deep'ning crimson” of those cheeks, 
And saw the beautiful must die. 
Oh! thére was a ray of light 
Which shed its sweetness ‘round that 
Brow of ber’s—so pure and so unearthly— 
That its parting radiance hesh'd 
The sound of weeping—and the silent 
Mourner stood waiting the sleep of Death. 
Tt came o’er her—like the gentle 
Slumberings which marks the sweet 
Repose of Innocence—Thot spirit 
Passed, like a bright star of beauty 
From the Earth—its resting place— 


Was Heaven. H—. 


STANZAS. 


O! WHEN the imperious shade of Death © 
Shall veil my heart, 

And I he shronded im the coid earth, 
From all that’s dear apart, 

I ask a sigh from friends so dear— 

Task a tear from kindred near— 

Nor cold neglect—nor hatred fear 
From foes « smart. 





if, o'er my estrade grave, 
When Lam dead, 
Some female hard will wave, 
And roseate flow’rets spread ; 
O! when the sun is waning, 
Its ephemeral rest.a gaining, 
May one be found a straying, 
O’er my fond head, 


The living die—the dead they go to rest, 

In the cold grave; 
The young—the old—the worst—the best— 
Nor rank—nor merit save. 
There's pride of pomp—there’s pride ot fame— 
There's love of worth—and love of gain, 
But aii is nought save a good name 

When ia the grave. 


erm 
“GO, MARK HER CHEEK!” 
BY LANTHSHIS. 


Go, mark her cheek !—the rosy hue 
Of beauty once was there ; 

And o'er its bloom no shace had past 
Of woe—no trace of care ! 

The rese that blossom'd there is dead ; 
Aye, faded on the stem— 

Its shrivelled leaves were bright enough 
Till falsehood wither’d them. 


Go, mark her eye !—once wanton'd there 

Bland passion’s spirit-beam-— 
, And hope shot forth in every glance, 

Its sunrays o'er life’s dream :-— 

The orbs that once shone gloriously 
Are fading from their spheres— 

And grief hath dima d their passion-light 
With wrong’d love's wretched tears ! 


Go, mark her form !—fram’d in the mould 
And fashion of those ones, 
That Moat on cherub wings among 
Fair waters and bright suns:— 
Now grace is fled, and nought is left 
Bat shadow-like, and wan, 
Cold relies, ofa warm heart, crush'd 
By the faithlessness of man ! 
SS 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


Hope, adieu ! 
Faithless charmer, fly my view : 
I for substance quitting semblance, 
Shadowy hope for sure remembrance, 
Siren, then no longer woo: 

Hope, adieu ! 


Memory, hail! 
‘Tis with thee | tain would dwell: 
Dupe of Hope no more I languish, 
Smiling hope but lures to anguish : 
Thy firm pleasures never fail : 
Memory, hail ! 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 


Memory, hence ! 
Form’d for bliss and innocence : 
Me thou tell’st of wasted leisure, 
Faithless fri: nds, and faded pleasure, 
Would’st with former pain my sense : 
Memory, hence ! 


Hope, be near! 
With thy ligh's my prospect cheer: 
Half disclose the scene at distance, 
Show me joy-, and shade resistance : 
Nurse of airy pleasores dear, 
Hope, be near ! 
aa 


A MOTHER’S KISS. 





Throughout the reign of childhood years, 
Its tender woes, its transient tears, 
Which mar its smiling bliss ; 
Oh, what is that so sweetly found 
A soothing balm for every wound ? 
It is—a Mother's Kiss. 





A Mother's Kiss '—oh, sweeter far 
Than morning's sun, or evening’s star, 
Or aught the tongne e’er tells ; 
It gladdeus more than morning’s light, 
Or that endearing ray at night, 
And every gloom dispels. 


When infancy serenely sleeps, 
And watch the guardian mother keeps 
Above iis tender head ; 
When pea eful seems each slumbering sense ; 
It smiles, in dreams of innocence, 
Then siarts, as if with dread ; 


A mother’s tender kiss impress’d 
Can charm to peace the troubled rest 
Of ove so lov’d, so fair :-— 
Those smiles, on seraph pinions bright, 
Upon the Kips again will light ; 
And sweetly frolic here. 


Aud when few months have pass’d away, 
And childhood first has learnt to stray 
To seek the violet sweet ; 
A Mother's Kiss, so kind and true, 
Is last to bid a fond adieu, 
And firsi at home to greet. 


STANZAS. 
BY D. L. RICHARDSON. 


Yes—I have loved and henoured thee,— 
Nor guile, nor fear of guile were mine ; 
But, oh! since thou canst faithiess be, 
I'll grieve nor fear a heart like thine ! 


Lady, when first thy bright black eye 
Met and controled my raptured gaze, 
Mine was the fond and pleading sigh 
That fervent adoration pays ! 


Could I have known, what now I know, 
Its beams but brightened to betray ; 

In vain had shown the spurions glow 
That led a trusting heart astray. 


’Tis not an eye of brightest hue 

Can Woman's nobler spell impart,— 
Fidelity and Feeling true 

Forge the strong fetters of the heart. 


And the brief charm hath lost its power— 
Indignant Pride shall now rebel ; 

For, cold and false One! from this hour, 
My soul is free —Farewell—Farewell ! 





—— petal 
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